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Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. _ 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—21. 
Tetzel’s Chest. 
Juterbog, Sunday. 

What an un-American Sunday this has 
been. To go to the depot in Berlin as on 
any day of the week, passing scores of 
open stores on the way, to ride through 
miles of territory where the women are 
working with the hoe, as they will to-mor- 
tow, and every day of the week to come, 
to go to church in this quiet little village, 
where everything is so different from the 
splendor of Berlin, to see one of the great- 
est curiosities which the time of the Re- 
formation has bequeathed to us, to spend 
the remainder of the day in a German fa- 
mily, no member of which has heard of me 
this morning, and with whom I feel as well 
acquainted as after a month’s common in- 
tercourse, all that constitutes a Sunday 
quite different from that which the readers 
ofthe Youth’sCompanion have spent to-day. 

Jaterbog is probably not to be found in 
the common maps. To the traveller it de- 
rives its interest from a chest which is kept 
in the church, and to see which he ought 
of course to be here on a Sunday. The 
story connected with it must be-in Dr. 
Merle’s History of the Reformation, and so 
to many of my readers it will revive the re- 
membrance for me to tell it; to some it 
may be new. I quote it from recollection, 
and it will be well, therefore, for my young 
readers to turn to Merle’s History and cor- 
rect what I may state incorrectly. 

Tetzel’s name and business are as well 
known in America now as they ever were 
in Germany. 
telling indulgences, a knight came to him 
one day and asked whether it would be 
possible to receive one for a sin which he 
had not committed, but which he wished 
tocommit. Tetzel told him, Oh! yes; 








but hinted that under such circumstances | 
& larger sum would be expected than for ' 


past sins, which might easily be washed 
away. He asked him what was the nature 
of the offence. Von Sacke refused to tell 
him, and paid for an absolution that should 
Cover it, yet which was stated in general 
terms. A few days later, as Tetzel was 
Wavelling through a wood near this vil- 














Architeeture. No. 8. 


While he was engaged in | 


lage, the knight with his train suddenly 


emerged from the trees, seized the box into 
which Tetzel dropped the coins which were 
te build St. Peter’s, and hurried away.— 
What became of the money I know not; 
the box is what I came to Juterbog to see. 

It is by no means such as I expected to 
see. Instead of being as large as a good 
sized trunk, it is twelve feet long, two 
wide, two and a half deep; it looks much 
more like a meal chest than like a money 
box. The plank which it is made of is an 
inch and a half thick, and the whole is 
bound with iron in the strongest manner. 
I could not lift the cover even. 

Through a slit made in this, Tetzel 
dropped the coin which was either to ab- 
solve a soul from sin, or to bring it from 
purgatory at once to heaven. The sexton 
of the church repeated to me the couplet 
which Tetzel used to recite as he dropped 
the money in, and I wrote it on my knee. 
It was— 

“So bald das Geld in Kasten klingt, 

So die Seele in Himmel springt ;” 
which I will try to render into as good a 
distich as the original; it needs no poet to 
do that; 

When in the Chest the coin once rings, 

The soul forthwith to Heaven springs. 

Close by stands an unpretending brick 
building, where Tetzel kept the money 
which he was so fortunate to secure in this 
vile traffic. The walls are very thick, the 
windows grated with iron like a prison.— 
There are other places in the town with 
which his name is associated, but the chest 
is the great curiosity of Juterbog. 

On my return from church this afternoon, 
I fell in with a German family, and was in- 
vited by them to their house. I do not 
know where I have met a more agreeable 
family party ; the village doctor soon drop- 
ped in, having heard that the “ born Ame- 
rican” was there; then the leader of the 
village choir, then a captain, and lastly the 
minister with two or three ladies. You 
can hardly conceiye how pleased every one 
is to see a person from America, for nearly 
every one has friends or acquaintances 
there. How often I am asked “Sie sind 
aus Danemarck, nicht wahr,’—You are 
from Denmark, are you not? And when 
I answer, nein, aus America—how quickly 
follows, ‘‘ Is America such a fine place to 
live?” Here in these small towns, where 





few travellers come, scarcely any one -has 








ever seen a person from the United States ; 
the word passes from the Gast-haus in a 
twinkling, that an American is here, and 
where ever he goes he meets the stare of 
young and old, and hears every one whis- 
per about the “‘ born American.” Agreea- 
ble or disagreeable he must bear it, if he 
has inscribed his name in the hotel book. 

My landlady was very much amused at 
any one’s coming here to see Tetzel’s chest, 
**mere black wood work with iron on it; 
what can there be interesting in that ?’— 
Reader, would you not go a mile or two 
out of your way to see it? 

Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


BY HAL. 


In one of the most quiet vales in the 
town of Selton, there might have been seen 
one of the neatest and snuggest cottages 
imaginable. It was built in the Gothic 
style of architecture, but superior to most 
gothic ones of the present day in point of 
taste. It was situated in an angle, caused 
by two hills terminating rather abruptly, 
thus forming this sheltered nook for the 
little cottage. In the lowest part of the 
valley ran a little gurgling stream, which 
although small, never failed, even in the 
warmest season of the year. , 

But let us enter this charming cot, 
(which it may be presumed is such a one 
as romantic lovers and maidens sigh for 
when they talk of love in a cottage,) with- 
in, seated in an armed chair, is an extreme- 
ly pleasant and benevolent looking old la- 
dy, and at her feet a young girl who has 
scarcely seen fifteen summers, yet to judge 
from her outward appearance, a stranger 
would at least have added two or three 
gratuitous years to herage. She could not 
be called a beauty, although throughout the 
country she was known as “the pretty 
maid at the foot of the hill.” In stature 
she had not much to boast of, and was 
somewhat too stout for any city belle; yet 
her rich dark hair falling in smooth and 
heavy curls upon her fair neck, and the 
brightness of her hazel eyes and red cheeks 
entirely compensated for any undue plump- 
ness of figure. 

Lilly Ashton, for such was our heroine’s 
name, was engaged in reading to her mo- 
ther, and so interested was she in that 
agreeable occupation that she did not no- 
tice the entrance of a third person, until a 
young man stood beforeher. There could 
not be much doubt as to who he was, for 
his brown hair and eyes, and the perfect 
likeness in the cast of features, immediate- 
ly proclaimed him Lilly’s brother. 

“Oh Frank, how you startled me !’’ was 
his sister’s first exclamation. ‘‘ I must ex- 
press my sincere repentance forsuch an act 
of barbarity, and on my bended knee pray 
for forgiveness,” was Frank’s playful re- 
joinder. ‘The pardon is granted,” said 
Lilly, raising him, “‘ and now what news 
have you brought, for I see some news in 
your face?” ‘Ihave just received a letter 
from uncle Henry, with an enclosure for 
you, mother, and he is exceedingly anxious 
that I should reply to his former offer to 
enter his counting-house, and as I have no 
greater objections to going to New York 
than anywhere else away from you and 
Lilly, I don’t know but that with your con- 
sent, it would be as well to accept it; 
however, I leave it to your decisien.”— 
“Very well, Frank, we will sit in judg- 

ment on the subject, and return with our 




















verdict to-morrow.’’ The morrow came, 
and the verdict was given in favor of 
Frank’s going, and though it cost many 
sighs and some tears, he followed the let- 
ter that announced his coming in about a 
week. 

For four years did Frank Ashton labor 
faithfully in his uncle’s store, though dur- 
ing that time he had paid frequent visits 
home, and kept up a constarft correspon- 
dence with bis mother and sister, whom he 
cherished more year by year, as he grew 
older, and felt that he would soon be her 
only guardian, as their mother showed 
symptoms of declining health. The affec- 
tion that subsisted between Frank and 
Lilly was much stronger than is usually 
found between a brother and sister, for 
they felt that they were almost alone in the 
world, although surrounded by many, and 
therefore not only ought, but must be all 
in all toeach other. It was delightful to 
see Frank’s noble devotion to his sister, 
and her tenderness towards him. 

But a telegraphic despatch called Frank 
from his business to his mother’s death- 
bed. What a change from the busy tur- 
moil of a New York life, to the darkened 
room, and silence of the place where death 
lingers, but his busy footsteps do not stop 
long, his work is done and he is away, 
leaving the brother and sister motherless. 
They are now orphans, in the full and bit- 
ter sense of that word; but yet there is 
nothing selfish in their grief; they have 
still the same regard and deference for each 
other’s feelings, and this is rather heighten- 
ed than otherwise, as they feel their de- 
pendence on each other increased. Frank 
did not return to the city, for he could not 
leave his sister, neither could he determine 
on bringing her with him within its un- 
healthy precincts, so it was decided that he 
and his sister should continue to live in the 
cottage, which was hallowed in their minds 
by many remembrances of their departed 
mother. 

It must not be supposed that, they spent 
the rest of their days in the same spot—no, 
they travelled much, but always returned 
perfectly contented to their glen, where let 
us hope we shall meet them sometime, and 
try to imitate their brotherly and sisterly 
kindness. 
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Biography. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—’. 
LIFE OF BARTHOLEMEW. 


This disciple is mentioned among the 
twelve immediate apostles of our Lord un- 
der the name of Bartholemew, but in the 
Scriptures he is called Nathaniel also.— 
Some writers are of opinion that he was a 
Syrian by birth, end that he was descend- 
ed from the Ptolemies of Egypt. It is, we 
think, plain, however, from Evangelical 
history, that he was a Galilean, John hav- 
ing expressly told us that Nathaniel was of 
Cana in Galilee. The Bible does not in- 
form us of bis occupation, but it is suppos- 
ed that he wasa fisherman. He wasat his 
first coming to Christ, conducted by Phi- 
lip, who told him that he had now found 
the long expected Messiah, so frequently 
foretold by Moses and the prophets, “ Je- 
sus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph ;” and 
when he said that the Messiah could not 
be born at Nazareth, Philip desired him to 
come and satisfy himself that he was’ the 
Messiah. At his approach the Savior said 
* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” The Savior knew that Nathaniel’s 
doubts of his Messiahship arose from, Phi- 
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lip’s announcing him in the character of 
Jesus of Nazareth, a place stigmatized for 
the vices of its inhabitants, which on a si- 
milar occasion caused the question, “* Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?” He felt 
that Nathaniel was one who “ waited for 
redemption in Israel,” which from the 
times mentioned in the Scripture predic- 
tions, was rapidly approaching. Nathaniel 
was greatly surprised at the Savior’s know- 
ing him at first sight, as he supposed he 
had never before seen him face to face. But 
he was answered that he had seen him un- 
der the fig-tree, even before Philip called 
him. Convinced by this of the Savior’s 
power and knowledge, he soon confessed 
that he was now sure that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, the son of God, whom 
he had appointed to govern the church. — 
The Savior told him that if from this in- 
stance he could believe, he should soon 
have far greater proofs to confirm his faith, 
for that he should hereafter behold the 
heavens opened to receive him, and the an- 
gels visibly appearing, joyful at his entrance 
into the heavenly Canaan. 

Bartholemew having his peculiar spot 
allotted him, for the promulgation of the 
Gospel of his Master, who had now ascend- 
ed into heaven, visited different parts of 
the world to preach, and penetrated as far 
as India. After spending considerable time 
in India, and in the eastern extremities of 
Asia, he returned to the northern and wes- 
tern parts, and we find him at Hierapolis, 
in Phrygia, laboring in concert with Philip, 
to plant Christianity in those parts, and to 
convince the idolaters of the evil of their 
course, and direct them to the way of eter- 
nal salvation. This enraged the bigoted 
magistrates, and Nathaniel together with 
others was designed for martyrdom, and 
was fastened to across, but the consciences 
of these men troubled them so much, that 
for a time he was taken down and set at 
liberty. His last remove was to Albenople, 
in great Armenia, where he labored hard 
to turn the people from the evil of their 
ways, but he was not successful, ‘the 
wickedness of the people was so great,” 
and the magistrates prevailed upon the 
governor to put him to death, which he 
cheerfully endured, sealing the truth of the 
doctrine which he preached with his blood. 

ESTELLE. 





Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE RAINY DAY. 


It was one of the most beautiful days in 
the month of April. Mrs. Randolph was 
sitting in her easy chair, reading “* Earnest 
Linwood,” while her little daughter Belle 
was sitting at a little table by her side 
painting in a book of herown. ‘Oh ma- 
ma, how I wish we could go to uncle Ed- 
ward’s to-day, it would be so pleasant,’ 
said Belle. ‘No, my dear, I think 
I shall not go to-day, but to-morrow, if it 
is pleasant, perhaps I will, and take you 
with me,’ said Mrs. Randolph. She then 
resumed her reading, and Belle her paint- 
ing. In the afternoon some little girls 
came to see Belle ; they played some time, 
then went to walk on the common with 
Belle’s nurse and their dolls. The day 
soon passed away, and night succeeded it, 
and found Belle fast asleep, dreaming of 
her visit to uncle Edward’s. Uncle Ed- 
ward was very fond of Belle, and she was 
very fond of him and Aunt Lucy, and her 
two little cousins, Alice and Agnes. 

The morrow came, but what a disap- 
pointment to Belle! it was cloudy and 
rained hard, so that her mother gave up 
going, and it was deferred until another 
day. Belle shed a great many tears to 
think that she could not go, but her ma- 
ma said,‘ My dear Belle, wipe up your 
eyes, for we must all expect disappoint- 
ments, but I know of a very poor family, 
and I think I shall make them some cloth- 
ing, and I want you to help me; if it is 
pleasant this afternoon, I will take you with 
me, and we will go and carry it to them.’ 
‘How will you get the things to make 
them?’ said Belle. ‘Oh, there is plenty in 
the house ; some of your old dresses will 
do, for there are eight children, and they 
will fit someof them.’ ‘* Mama, I can hem 
and run, and help you a great deal, can’t 
1?’ *Yes, my dear, andI will fix it, then 
we must sew fast and busily.’ And they 
had quite a nice little frock done, and a 
shirt that Belle’s nurse made. 





About four in the afternoon the clouds 
began to clear away, and very soon the sun 
| shone bright and pleasant. ‘Mama, it is 
| so bright and pleasant we can go and take 
| them, can we not?’ said Belle. ‘ Yes, my 
| dear, we will go very soon,—you may go 
| up stairs and put on your things.’ Belle 
| soon came down all ready, and they start- 
ed and went down and bought two pairs of 
shoes, 
streets, till at Jast Belle’s mother stopped 
before a very high and rickety looking 
house, and went towards the door to go in. 
Belle shrank from going, and said, ‘ Why, 
mama, can any body live in such a house?’ 
‘ Yes, my child, a great many poor people 
live here; but we must goin now.’ Say- 
ing this she opened the door and ascended 
the stairs, and knocked at one of the doors 
at the head of the third story. A woman 
came, looking pale and care-worn, one lit- 
tle child in her arms, and another clinging 
to her dress. They went in to a comfort- 
less room, which contained a very old bed 
and two chairs, with other articles few in 
number. While Belle is looking around 
the room in astonishment at its poverty, 
we will listen to the story of the poor wo- 
man, it is this: 

She was born in England, and lived 
there for years till her husband heard of 
America, and then came here, where he 
sickened and died, and she was left alone 
with eight small children. Mrs. Randolph 
left her things, of which the poor woman 
was very glad, then she promised to come 
again and see her. Mrs. Randolph kept 
her promise, and besides that she sent her 
some provisions and coal (which she need- 
ed sadly) and gave her employment. Belle 
thought that she had had a very nice time 
indeed. Would that there were more Mrs. 
Randolphs, and then a rainy day would be- 
come a pleasant one both to the rich and 
the poor. Rosa Date. 


COLPORTEUR LABORS. 


The meeting of the American Tract So- 
ciety, on Anniversary week was first ad- 
dressed by Mr. Jonathan Cross, who has 
been for many years a Colporteur. 

Mr. Cross said, that twenty two years 
ago, he was at work on a farm 30 miles 
west of Pittsburg, when he first heard of 
the American Tract Society and its publi- 
cations. An agent of the society visiting 
that region, said Mr. Cross, made an ap- 
plication to me to take the work, and I re- 
solved to try. The work was new to me, 
and I had a deep sense of responsibility 
connected with it. I had had some expe- 
rience as a Sabbath-school teacher and 
temperance lecturer; and I desired to find 
some employment in which I might use my 
single talent, in the cause of Christ. So 
I commenced my work in the suburbs of 
Pittsburg among people empluyed in the 
mines, that had been entirely neglected as 
to their religious culture. They were 
found in rows of shanties half a mile in 
length. The shanties were without floors. 
For chairs they had blocks of coal, great 
and small, according to the size of the men 
or children that were to use them. The 
men were employed in the mines, and I 
had to go half a mile underground, feeling 
my way in the dark, guided by the sound 
of their pick-axes, in order to find them. 
When I opened my errand to them, they 
received me with much gratitude, and said, 
* You are the first man that has come in 
here to speak to us on the subject.’ A 
work of great interest was done among 
them, and there were some remarkable con- 
versions. ‘There was one man regarded as 
remarkably hardened. I was warned not 
to go near him ; for it was considered dan- 
gerous to approach him. He was accus- 
tomed to abuse his wife and family. One 
Saturday I called, but he was not at home. 
His wife told me that for eight years neither 
of them had been toachurch. I left a copy 
of * Baxter’s Call.’ When he came in, his 
wife said that there had been a stranger 
there, and he had left a book. She show- 
ed him the book. He read a page of it ; 
and, as be was unusually tired, he conclu- 
ded not to go to the tavern as usual. When 
he awoke in the morning, he read the book 
till time for breakfast. It took hold of his 
feelings, and, he said, of his conscience, and 
he said to his wife, ‘ We are living in a 
miserable way.’ Andshe responded. And 
they both concluded that day to go to 
church, It so happened that there was 
then a revival in the church to which they 
went, and his mind became impressed at 








They went through a great many | 


once. So the book was thoroughly read; { happy, though among strangers, al] about 


and by means of it he was converted ; and 
he came into a prayer meeting and gave 
his experience, and described how awfully 
he felt after the reading of the book. He 
said that the book had saved him from be- 
coming a murderer. For he then had his 
gun loaded, with which he purposed to 
shoot his wife and children. 

While among these miners, I stopped at 
one house where were two men and two 
women who joined in laughing at every- 
thing that I could say. I addressed my- 
self to one of the women, and told her that 


' she was the worst and most hardened wo- 


man that Ieversaw. I gave her ‘ Baxter’s 
Call,’ and asked her before reading to re- 
flect five minutes on her condition, and 
prospects for eternity. Six weeks after- 
wards, I called at the same house again.— 
As I knocked at the door she bounded for- 
ward in gladness toseeme. She said that 
there had been a great change in her feel- 
ings. She said that when she took the 
book she did reflect five minutes, while the 
others laughed. In that five minutes her 
convictions and feelings overpowered her, 
and she left the room to pray ; and yet in 
prayer she could say nothing but ‘God be 
merciful to me asinner.’ But soon, she 
said, she felt the happiest that ever she did 
in her life, and that she felt so still. There 
were some fifty or sixty in that place who 
attributed their conversion to that book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION.—No. 1. 


Much has been written on the subject of 
education. But while numerous able pens 
are continually investigating the subject, 
in its higher departments, little seems to 
be said of it as applied to children, from 
the period of*their birth, to that of their 
commencing to go to school. 

By parental education we mean juvenile 
training ; or as Mr. Webster says, ‘* The 
bringing up of a child.” No one will for 
a moment doubt that parental education 
ought to precede school education. But 
few persons have any correct ideas of the 
importance of this branch ; and fewer still 
believe that it equals,and often far exceeds 
in amount, that derived from schools. This 
being the case, it is the duty of all parents 
to endeavor to commence their instruction 
at the proper time, and conduct it in a pro- 
per manner. 

The first point is, when should this train- 
ing be commenced? Some say it should 
be deferred to the age of accountability ; 
others to the age of three or four years; 
while a few admit that it should commence 
at birth. Some parents never correct the 
faults of their children, others try to when 
they are several years of age, and others at 
a year old, and so on; but we believe that 
any child, old enough to commit a fault, is 
old enough to be corrected for it, without 
specifying whether its age is one year or 
one day. 

Let parents correct their children for the 
first, and every offence, let them require 
implicit obedience for the first year or two, 
and ordinarily, there will be no trouble af- 
terwards. In this way principles of order 
and government will be established, which 
will be as lasting as their lives DD. Y. 

( To be continued.) 
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HEART'S TREASURES. 


How varied in all their circumstances 
are the sorrows of those whose mourning 
sobs indicate that the domestic circle has 
been invaded—that some loved one sleeps 
the sleep that knows no earthly waking. 

Though each feels, more deeply than is 
apparent to us, the void which it seems can 
never be filled in the heart, there are some, 
who are so particularly desolated by the 
Hand which has removed their heart’s trea- 
sures, that they cannot but excite the deep- 
est sympathy of those even with whom 
they have no personal acquaintance. 

It is thus, with one, whose native home 
was in sunny France. For the love she 
had given the young American who sought 
it then she left her native land, kindred 
and friends, to find a new home across the 











Atlantic, feeling that with him she could be 





her speaking a language not her own. It 
was indeed a pleasant home she found in 
the valley of the Champlain, those grang 
old Adirondack mountains so nearly guay3. 
ing it, the dim blue range of the Green 
Mountains the boundary of that quiet yal. 
ley on the east. Highly educated, and 
possessing great amiability of heart, she 
won the love of all who knew her, and wa; 
the joy and pride of the manly heart upon 
which she had, not unworthily, bestoweg 
her affections. 

One bright and joyous year passed jy 
the land of her adoption, when disease laiq 
its hand, with unyielding grasp upon the 
husband—and though her heart clung to 
him, and it seemed that it must not, could 
not be,—he wasted day by day—lingering 
until autumn came with its chilling winds 
and he was laid to his rest among the fall. 
ing leaves. 

Then, though heart-strings were broken 
in that youthful bosom, there was one 
which clung but closer to the child God hed 
given her, the greatest earthly treasure her 
husband had left her, though surrounded 
by all the comforts and luxuries wealth can 
afford. 

Through the long, cold winter, how she 
guarded and watched the frail child—how 
more and more strongly her affections cen. 
tered on him—her fondest remembrancer 
of the loved and lost. 

But he was too frail, too fair for this 
cold world, and one day in early spring, 
God took from that loving mother this trea- 
sure also, leaving her, oh how desolate!— 
It seemed that she could not part with the 
precious clay, as she again and again kis- 
sed it after it was robed for burial. 

They laid the little form beside the fa- 
ther, quietly to sleep till God shall waken 
them—and now as the lone one _ thinks of 
the dear child, she cannot but feel that the 
“path that reaches heaven glows once 
more with angel steps.” 

Yes! Heaven contains her heart’s trea- 
sures, and though her earthly sunshine is 
thus early darkened, may it not be that the 
sunshine from heaven may but dawn in 
greater brightness and beauty through the 
gate, through which they have just passed 
into the celestial city, shining perhaps with 
greater clearness upon her desolate heart, 
than if she were in her own sunny, France. 

Boston. Q. 
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TRAVELS IN A DESERT. 


AN ALLEGORY. 

I beheld, and lo! a sandy desert stretch- 
ed out before me. A scorching sun was 
blazing down upon it, and thousands of 
travellers had begun their weary journey 
across it. I watched the different caravans 
as they passed along, but was more parti- 
cularly interested in a few lone wanderers, 
who seemed to belong to no company, and 
appeared very unlike each other, except in 
this one respect, they all had but little in- 
tercourse with those who journeyed in the 
caravans. 

The first of these, who attracted my at- 
tention was an old man. I could scarcely 
take my eyes from him. His hair was very 
white, and fell gracefully over his high, 
noble forehead. His eyes were dark, and 
though they had lost the peculiar sparkle 
of youth, yet there was a serene, peaceful 
expression about them, which, to me, was 
even more attractive. One thing greatly 
surprised me, about this old man, and this 
was his firm, steady tread. He never 
seemed to grow weary, or scarce ever to 
falter in his pace. But while many others 
much younger than he were weary and 
faint with fatigue, he passed steadily on- 
My wonder increased, when I saw that the 
old man’s strength never failed, since I 
could see no kind hand stretched out to 
help him along, and could hear no sound 
of encouragement addressed to him. But 
soon the mystery was solved, for I heard 
the old man say, “I had fainted unless I 
had believed to see the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living.” And then 
I saw that as he went he read, ever and 
anon, from a little book which he held i 
his hand; and, as I listened I wondered 
not that the sweet words should infuse 
stréngth into the old man. ‘* Wait on the 
Lord, be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen thine heart.” “ They that walt 
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upon the Lord shall renew their strength, 
they shall mount up with wings like eagle- 
they shall run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint.” 

Blessed words, I thought, and why is it 
that all these travellers do not enjoy them? 
Why do many of them go panting and 
struggling along, sometimes trying to help 
each other ; but never succeeding in gain- 
ing strength for themselves, and conse- 
quently having none to impart to others? 
And the old man went on, as if reading my 
thoughts, ‘* Because the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God, for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.” I 
repeated his last words, “ Neither indeed 
can be.” How then are these persons 
guilty? I thought. And the old man said, 
the words of the Master are, ‘‘ They will 
not come to me that they might have life.” 
“Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out.” And now that my diffi- 
culties were at an end, I left off watching 
the old man for a while, feeling a strong 
hope that, if I saw him no more, he would 
one day reach the end of his earthly pil- 
grimage in peace, and be received, for the 
sake of the Savior whom he loved, into the 
heaven of rest above. 

I now fixed my gaze upon another man, 
nther beyond the meridian of life. He 
had just passed an oasis in the desert, 
where he had been stopping to refresh him- 
elf. He had enjoyed much while there, 
and indeed it was a lovely spot, beautifully 
fresh and green, in the midst of that burn- 
ing, sandy desert. He had cooled his 
parched lips with the refreshing water he 
found there, and felt so rested that he 
thought he should be weary no more, even 
to the end of his journey. Butalas! how 
mistaken he was. He had scarcely left the 
place of his enjoyment, when his thirst be- 
came almost intolerable. His step grew 
sow and heavy, for he was weary and foot- 
sre, from walking in the scorching sand. 
He gazed around for another oasis, and 
thought he saw one in the distance. Soon 
hiseyes were gladdened by the sight of 
vater. He hastened on, as fast as his fail- 
ing strength would permit; but as he 
drew near the water he heard a voice say- 
ing to him, “* Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again, but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst, but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 
The man paused a moment, and thought 
within himself, I heard these words years 
ago; but they never sounded to me as 
they now do. Why, this is just what I 
want, water of which I may freely drink, 
and never thirst again. Fool that I have 
been to try so long to quench my undying 
thirst with the waters of earth, when I 
night have known that these would only 
illay it for a short time, and then my an- 
guish would be more intolerable than ever. 
But will the Holy Spirit help me to obtain 
this water of eternal life, when I have so 
long slighted all the offers of grace and 
mercy? How shall I obtain pardon? A 
voice whispered in his heart saying, “ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesas Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.”” ‘* Though your sins be 
asscarlet, they shall be as wool, though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
white as snow.” ‘* Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord 
vho will have mercy upon him, and unto 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 
“The blood of His Son Jesus Christ clean- 
th from all sin.” ‘He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities.”” 

Jesus found room enough in His heart 
for alove for each of us, a love stronger 
than death, and shall we not give up a 
place, yea, the first, best place in our hearts 
‘0 be filled with love to Him? 


LAY PREACHING. 


Alaymen sends to the Christian Mir- 
ror, to encourage the faith of others, some 
totes of his own happy experience, from 
vhich we copy the following : 

Many years ago, I had a neighbor, about 

years of age, the son of devotedly pi- 

ous parents, but who lived without hope, 
apparent anxiety, and became to all ap- 
Petrance, hardened in sin. He resented 
Most kind and tender warnings of his 
parents, and only cavilled when others 
poke to him on the subject of religion.— 
parents both went down to the grave 








mourning over and praying forhim. Dur- 
ing a revival, he was often conversed with 
by those who had seen the tears of his pa- 
rents, and heard their prayers, and who 
often felt to inquire, will those prayers ever 
be answered? But his final reply would 
only be, ‘I can do nothing. What can I 
do? or, if I am to be saved I shall be, and 
if not, I cannot help it.” There he stood 
like a rock of adamant, which nothing but 
divine power could move. And he often 
manifested no little opposition, and took 
pains to keep out of the way of reproof. I 
felt intense anxiety for him, as did some 
others, and often, comparatively, lost sight 
of my own children, while pleading for 
him. It did seem that his state was just 
about to be decided, one way or the other, 
and that forever. In returning from an 
evening meeting one night, I saw him be- 
fore me. Passing swiftly by others, I over- 
took him at his door. I seemed to feel his 
situation, and felt that I had a duty to do. 
There was a burden on my soul, and I must 
speak to him. I began, but he interrupted 
me with the old excuse. «I felt powerless 
as an infant. I saw that I might as well 
expect to everturn the hill before me, as to 
reach his heart without the aid of the Spi- 
rit. But out of weakness I grew strong. 
“ S——,” said I, “‘ depend upon it, this is 
a delusion of the Devil to destroy you.— 
And just as sure as you believe and act 
upon it, he will succeed. If you are saved, 
you must seek salvation. There is no other 
way.” I felt that I had done all I could, 
and with a sorrowful heart I was turning 
to go, when I added that ‘* I was more anx- 
ious for him than for my own children.” — 
Those last words he told me, were fasten- 
ed by the Spirit in his heart. He slept but 
little that night. If I was more anxious 
for him than for my own children, there 
must be something in his case which he 
did not see. The more he thought, the 
more he saw of his deplorable situation.— 
He arose early and went to his barn, and, 
for the first time, tried topray. And such 
a sense of his need and danger burst upon 
his view, that hewasoverwhelmed. After 
a few days of deep distress, he found peace 
in believing. After all the persuasion and 
argument used with him, until his friends 
were almost entirely disheartened, a casual 
remark was set home by the power of God. 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand.” 


Thirty-five years ago a relative of mine 
married and moved to the city, and who 
was at the same time a professed Univer- 
salist. They were blessed with a little 
daughter, who soon became the idol of her 
parents. When about three years of age, 
God laid his hand upon her, and she droop- 
ed and died. The poor father, in particu- 
lar, seemed to have lost his all. I pitied 
him, but it seemed as though there was no 
ground on which I could comfort him. I 
sat down and wrote him a letter, dwelling 
more particularly upon the thought, that, 
unless he became a new creature in Christ, 
all communication with his child was at an 
end, forever—how well soever he loved 
her, she was forever removed out of his 
reach, unless he was renewed by the Spirit 
of God, and exhorted him to seek the Lord 
in his affliction. His grief soon subsided, 
and he seemed only to be more hardened 
and thoughtless. Sometime after, his wife 
became pious, and would no longer accom- 
pany him to the place where, she most 
firmly believed, soul-destroying error was 
proclaimed. After using every means in 
his power to induce her to go with him, 
without any success, he finally left and 
went with her, and not long after, he too, 
it is hoped, found the Savior. Thirty years 
after, in hearing his wife tell her experi- 
ence, how pleased, yet humbled was I, to 
learn that that one thought in regard to the 
child never left her mind, until she found 
peace and pardon. And those prayers and 
efforts, which I thought at the time were 
lost, had yielded a rich reward. But she 
is confident to this day, that, had she ac- 
companied him to his meeting only a part 
of the time, he would have lived in error 
until this day. Her decision convinced 
him that she sincerely believed it a soul- 
destroying error. 

“ Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It shan’t deceive our hope. 
——_0——_——_- 

The true secret of living at peace with all 
the world is to have a humble opinion of our. 
selves, True goodness is invariably accompa- 
nied by gentleness and humble-mindedness. 

















Nursery. 





“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 
When Berte was two years old, his Fa- 
ther was having a stable built, and he us- 
ed to take his little boy in his arms, and 
carry him out to see the carpenters at work, 
and play with the shavings, which fell from 
the carpenter’s bench. This was fine sport 
and Berte enjoyed it much. By and by, 
the stable was finished, the bench carried 
away, and the shavings all swept up, and 
removed. This was a great grief to little 
Berte, for now he could not have any more 
nice times playing among the shavings. 
One day, soon after this, he was missing, 
and some of the family looked in one place, 
and some in another, but he was nowhere 
to be found, and they began to feel quite 
anxious about him. His father went up 
street a little way, and soon saw the little 
boy trudging along towards home, with his 
arms full of shavings. He looked very 
roguish, as the wind had blown off his 
straw hat, and his soft brown curls were 
dangling all over his head. As soon as he 
saw his father he ran to meet him, and 
holding up his treasures, he exclaimed, 
look, father, look, see my ‘ turling tavings.’ 
He was so small a boy he could not sound 
the letters s. or c., but his father knew 
very well what he meant. After looking 
at him sometime, quite serious and per- 
plexed, at length the father said, where 
did you get them, Berte? Little B. 
straightened up, and, looking his father 
full in the face, said, I * tole’ them, father. 
You well remember he could not speak 
plain, and so he called stole tole. At first 
his father thought that he was so small a 
boy, that he could not make him under- 
stand what j meant to steal. But when 
he thought, what a sad thing it would be 
for his son to grow up, and be a wicked 
thief, he resolved to try. So he told Berte 
he must carry them back where he got 
them, because they were nothis. The lit- 
tle boy cried very hard about it, but, after 
a few moment’s delay, ran back with them 
to the place where he found them, and 
threw them down as quick as he could, 
and then turned and ran, crying louder 
than ever. When he got to the gate, he 
turned round with a very longing look, 
but did not attempt to get them again.— 
He is now quite a large boy, but has never 
forgot his father’s lesson. ANNIEEASTMAN. 
Rockland, April 25, 1856. [ Ch. Mirror. 











Morality. 


OLD AGE. 


N. P. Willis makes the following just 
remarks, upon the present state of things 
among us, in regard to old age: 

The neglected portion of the great Ame- 
rican family is old age—we are sorry to 
say. Not that we as a nation are disres- 
pectful to the old, or that they are denied 
or grudged anything. We perform the ne- 
gative duty to them, by avoiding all which 
shall occasion them offence or deprivation 
—but we do not perform the positive duty 
of assiduously seeing that they occupy, al- 
ways and only the places of honor and pro- 
minence ; nor, more particularly, do we 
study to contrive, untiringly and affection- 
ately, how to comfort, strengthen, cheer, 
and recuperate them. An old man in one 
house may have his chair in the drawing- 
room, and his place at the table, and be 
listened to when he speaks, and obeyed 
when hecommands. Butin another house 
he will have his easy chair cushioned and 
pillowed, and his arm-chair at the table, 
amd the cook will be busied most with 
writ will newly nourish or refresh his more 
delicate appetite ; while all listen first for 
his words, and address conversation to him 
as a center, and eagerly seek for his com- 
mands as anauthority. This (we assure 
thd reader, from our well weighed observa- 
tion in both countries,) is a fair picture of 
the difference between old age in America 
and old age in England. We have been 
sad to admit this, to the commenting trav- 
eller. 

It is an unconscious fault in our country 
—an oversight of our life too busy, our 
attention too overtasked, and our plans of 
home and pleasure too unsettled and im- 
mature—but the feeling for better things 
is in us, and time will bring this feeling 
into action. 











Natural History. 
WOLVES AND WILD HORSES. 


It is said that whenever several of the 
large wolves associate together for mischief, 
in the German forests, and their neighbor- 
hood, there is always a numerous train of 
smaller ones to follow in the rear, and act 
as auxiliaries in the work of destruction. 
Two large wolves are sufficient to destroy 
the most powerful] horse, and seldom more 
than two ever begin the assault, although 
there may be a score in the gang. It is-no 
less curious than amusing to witness this 
mode of attack. Ifthere is no snow, or 
but little, two wolves approach in the most 
playful and caressing manner, lying, rol- 
ling, and frisking about, until the too cre- 
dulous and unsuspicious victim is complete- 
ly put off his guard by curiosity and fami- 
liarity. During this time the gang, squat- 
ted on their hind quarters, look on at a 
distance. After some time spent in this 
way, the two assailants separate, when one 
approaches the horse’s head, the other his 
tail, with a shyness and cunning peculiar 
to themselves. At this stage of the at- 
tact, their frolicsome approaches become 
very interesting—it is in right good earnest 
—the former is a mere decoy, the latter the 
real assailant, and keeps his eye steadily 
fixed on the hamstring or flank of the horse. 
The critical moment is then watched, and 
the attack is simultaneous— both wolves 
spring at their victim at the same moment 
—one to the throat, the other to the flank 
—and if successful, which they generally 
are, the hind one never lets go his hold till 
the horse is completely disabled. Instead 
of springing forward or kicking to disen- 
gage himself, the horse turns round and 
round without attempting adefence. The 
wolf before then springs behind to assist 
the other. The sinewsare cut, and in half 
the time I have been describing it, the 
horse is on his side ; his struggles are fruit- 
less—the victory is won. At this signal 
the lookers-on close in at a gallop; but the 
small fry of followers keep at a respecttul 
distance, until their superiors are gorged, 
and then they take their turn unmolested. 


WONDERFUL SAGACITY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


We hear of an instance of sagacity prac- 
tised by the elephant attached to Herr 
Driesbach’s Menagerie, which deserves re- 
cord. Coming into Newark, Ohio, last 
Saturday, the eYephant’s keeper fell in a fit 
from his horse. The whole menagerie im- 
mediately came to a halt, and some mem- 
bers of the company went forward to pick 
up the man. But the elephant would not 
allow any person to approach the lifeless 
form of his keeper. Taking him up with 
his trunk, softly, he would place him on 
his horse, but finding that the man was 
senseless, he laid him on the ground and 
kept watch over him. Many members of 
the menagerie tried to soothe the faithful 
elephant, who had now become furious at 
the supposed death of his master, but to no 
purpose, and there the man lay, watched 
by the sagacious animal. After lying in 
this condition for some time, a physician, 
who had been sent for, arrived, and yet the 
elephant would allow no one to approach. 
At length the keeper became so far con- 
scious as to command the elephant to let 
the physician come near, and the animal 
was docile and obedient in a moment, and 
the keeper was properly cared for—the ele- 
phant all the while, expressing the utmost 
anxiety for the sick man. 


A LESSON FROM THE BIRDS. 


A gentleman observed, in a thicket of 
bushes near his dwelling, a collection of 
brown thrushes, who for several days at- 
tracted his attention by their loud cries and 
strange movements. At length, curiosity 
was so much excited that he determined to 
see if he could ascertain the cause of excite- 
ment among them. 

On examining the bushes, he found a fe- 
male thrush whose wing was caught in a 
limb in such a way that she could not es- 
cape. Near by her was her nest, contain- 
ing several half-grown birds. On retiring 
a little distance a company of thrushes ap- 
peared, with worms and other insects in 
their mouths, which they gave first to the 
mother and then to her young: she the 
meanwhile cheering them in their labor of 
love with a song of gratitude. 

After watching the interesting scene 
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until curiosity was satisfied, the gentleman 
released the poor bird, when she flew to 
‘her nest with a grateful song to her deli- 
verer, and her charitable neighbors dispers- 
ed to their usual abodes, singing as they 
went, a song of joy.—[ National Intelli- 
gencer, Washington city, May 29. 








Douth's Companion. 
BOSTON, JUNE 26, 1856. 





VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES—-No. 5. 
PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Visiting New York not long since, the wri- 
ter enjoyed an excursion from thence to the 
chief city of the middle states, sometimes cal- 
led the city of Brotherly Love, and to the most 
beautiful city of the South, often called the 
Monumental City. Leaving New York in the 
evening, we were rapidly borne through fruit- 
bearing New Jersey, and reached Philadelphia 
the next morning. It was a day when the rain 
came down in torrents, so that but little of the 
city could be enjoyed. There was a good view 
obtained of the city from the cupola of Inde- 
pendence Hall, that impressed particularly 
upon the mind the delightful home of the or- 
phans,—Girard College, and the great regular 
ity of the streets. The old Hall itself is inte- 
resting for its historical associations, for in that 
very building the Declaration of Independence 
was declared, and signed by the bold hand of 
Hancock, by the trembling one of Stephen 
Hopkins, and by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 


who was the last that died of all that memora- 
ble band. 


Had not the rain prevented, it was our pur- 
pose to have visited the city water works,— 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, (the Mount Auburn of 
that city,) the Depository of the American Sun- 
day Schoo) Union, from which issued so many 
good books for children, such as “Good, Bet- 
ter, Best,” and many others,—and the college 
of the orphans,—but those visits were reserved 
for some other providential opportunity. 

In the afternoon we were carried onward by 
steam power to Baltimore, arriving there late 
Saturday night. At the hotel there was no such 
thing as sleep, for a swarm of cockroaches were 
racing up and down the bed, which might be en- 
dured by a southerner, but not by a Yankee. 

Though in a strange city, the Sabbath was 
enjoyed in listening inthe morning to a preach- 
er who enforced upon parents their duties in 
reference to the religious instruction of their 
families. In the afternoon, a preacher of the 
same denomination, the Presbyterian, expound- 
ed one of the beautiful and sublime parables of 
our Savior. In the evening we sat at the feet 
of an Episcopal clergyman, as he preached 
Christ and him crucified. How pleasant to 
hear the gospel when abroad as well as at home, 
and to be assisted to gain heaven by those 
whom we may never meet until through grace 


we may bow together before the throne of the 
Lamb. 


Monday was a delightful May day, and well 
did we improve it, first of all in ascending 
Washington Monument, the most imposing 
structure in the city, and more than 200 feet 
high ; whose summit is reached by a winding 
staircase on the inside. When the tired tra- 
veller reaches the top, he finds an elegant sta- 
tue of Washington. thirteen feet high. The 
monument is constructed of white marble, and 
from it may be obtained a picturesque view of 
the city, and the surrounding country. 

There is another structure called the Battle 
Monument, erected in memory of those who 
fell defending the city when attacked by the 
British in 1814. Above the base the column 
rises in the form of a Roman fasces, on the 
bands of which are inscribed in letters of gold, 
the names of those who fell in the above men- 
tioned battle. This is also an imposing struc- 
ture of white marble. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, the numer- 
ous and fine Protestant Churches,—the splendid 
private residences on a hill, resembling that on 
which the State House at Boston stands,—the 
forests of masts in the Potapsco river, and the 
pleasant country around the city, makes the 
New Englander feel that Baltimore is the Bos- 
ton of the South. 

There is a custom of sitting in the open air 
at Baltimore, in the warm weather, which is 
becoming popular at the North. Every door- 
way inthe evening is thronged with pons, 
particularly of the middling classes, their 








often being arranged upon the sidewalk. Many 
a group is thus presented, who are at once 
drinking in health and happiness. F. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Winchendon, Mass., May 3, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—As I have left my 
companions and school-mates, which are all so 
dear to me, and the place where I have always 
lived, and gone where all is strange and new, I 
wish still to keep this one Companion to cheer 
and brighten my home. Yours with much res- 
pect, Henry W. Ciark. 
Sandusky City, Ohio, May 28, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you find one 
dollar for this year’s Companion. I cannot bear 
the thought of parting with it—it is a precious 
Companion to us all; I hope you will continue 
to publish it for years yet. Your little friend, 
Marion C. Pierce. 


E. Charlemont, Mass., May 13, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I enclose one dollar 
for your paper, which has been my companion 
for five years, and now I hail its coming with 
great pleasure. When one year is complete, L 
bind them witb a brown cover, and in my !eisure 
hours it is very pleasant to look them over. My 

sisters enjoy them as well as myself. 
Your friend, Sarau B. Foster. 


Huntingdon, Canada, June 5, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Youth’s Compan- 
ion will receive a warm welcome from our little 
flock, as it always has done. 


Yours truly, C. 8S. Lewis. 
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Little Alice was seen picking up the leaves 
of a large rose as it fell to pieces, and trying to 
put them together again. Frustrated in her at- 
tempts, she said, mournfully, ‘ How much work 
it is to make but one flower. And there are so 
many all over the land. I see the cows eat 
them. Blue violets hang out of their mouths 
with the grass-stalks.’ . 

Then she asked her mother if the beasts did 
not thank God for the flowers, adding, ‘1 guess 
the birds do when they fly up so high to the 
sky and sing.’ 

That night she was heard to say in her sim- 
ple prayer, * Thank you, dear God, fur making 
the flowers, and putting them together, and tel- 
ling them to smell sweet to the beasts and the 
birds, as well as to us.’ 

—_-——_ 


TALK WITH A BOOK. 


A child quite too young to read was discov- 
ered crouching down among his playthings and 
holding a book to his ear, which, ever and 
anon, he soliloquized, ‘ Are you a wise book ? 
Tell mea story. Father wants me to be a 
wise boy. Make haste with what you’ve got 
to say. I’m in quite a hurry. Don’t you see 
the horse that I draw round the floor is waiting 
for me? Nota word yet? Why don’t you 
speak? Whisper straightinto myear. I don’t 
believe you do know so much, after all. Go, 
stay there in the corner, till you can speak 
when you're told. You're just as unlike my 
mother as you can be. When I ask her to 
teach me anything she always does. I think 
you're a bad book, and I don’t believe you’re so 
wise as people say.’ 

So his quarrel with literature ended in a re- 
markably zealous application of his forces to 
tops and balls and the new toy-horse. 

—_—————— 


A CHILD'S PRAYER. 

A little child knelt by his bed to pray as he 
retired to sleep for the night. ‘ Dear, heavenly 
Father. please don’t let the large cow hook me, 
nor the horse kick me; and don’t let me run 
away outside of the gate, when mother tells me 
not to.’ 

The sense of helplessness and perfect trust 
of the tender spirit in a Being able to preserve 
from danger and disobedience, showed the true 
seeds of piety germinating, and ready to put 
forth the first fresh blossoms. 

> 


“AT HOME” 

“T always feel at home in the Sunday school,” 
said a devoted teacher, “and I am so much 
taken up with my class that I do not see or 
hear anything that is going on around me.” 

“Delightful work! young souls to win, 

And turn the rising race 

From the deceitful paths of sin, 

To seek their Savior’s face.” 
—————_—_ 


THE LITTLE IRISH SWEEP. 


Some years ago an effort was made to collect 
all the chimney-sweepers in the city of Dublin, 
for the purpose of education. Among others 
came a little fellow, who was asked if he knew 
his letters. ‘Oh, yes,” was the reply. ‘Do 
you spell?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ was again the answer. 
‘Do you read? ‘Oh, yes.” *And what book 
did you learn from?” ‘Oh, I never had a book 
in my life, sir’ ‘And who was your school- 
master?’ ‘Oh, I never was at school.’ Here 
was a singular case, a boy could read and spell 
without a book or a mester, But what was the 


: fact? Why, another” “lesweep, a little older 











than himself, had taught him to read by show- 
ing him the letters over the shop-doors which 
they passed as they went through the city.— 
His teacher, then, was a little sweep like him- 
self, and his book the sign-boards on the houses. 
What may not be done by trying. 


—— 


A RARE CHILD. 


A boy two and a half years old was told by 
his mother that he might attend public worship 
with his nurse if he would keep entirely still. 
He made the promise, and went, sitting as im- 
movable as a statue. At the close of the ser- 
vices, when the audience dispersed, he testified 
no disposition to move. Being lifted on the 
seat for the adjustment of his apparel, he began 
to ery and moan, vocifer:ting a desire for 
“more meeting ! more meeting ? 

—_—_—_—_—_——_ 


* PARENTAL. LOVE. 


Here is a beautiful fact from the birds, illus- 
trating parental love, the sunshine of a ‘ happy 
home.’ The poet Lamartine, in allusion to his 
parents, says: ‘] remember once to have seen 
the branch of a willow which had been torn by 
the tempest’s hand from the parent trunk, float- 
ing in the morning light upon the angry surges 
of overflowing Saone. On it a female nightin- 
gale covered her nest, as it drifted down the 
foaming stream; and the male onthe wing fol- 
lowed the wreck which was hearing away the 
object of his love.’ 

-————— 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


An act of great heroism by Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son, Chaplain to the English forces, says an 
English paper, recently took place at Malta.— 
A Mr. and Mrs. Evans, with their son, a fine 
boy about eight years old, on their return from 
upper Egypt, were crossing in a boat from Va- 
letta to Vittoriosa, when the little fellow, in en- 
deavoring to catch hold of a piece of stick, 
over-balanced himself and instantly sunk be- 
fore the eyes of his parents. Mr. Robinson, 
who was following in another boat, seeing what 
occurred, immediately jumped into the sea, and 
succeeded in bringing him apparently dead into 
it. It was very rough and windy, and, as he 
did not take off even his coat, he was complete- 
ly exhausted. Mr. Evans, the father of the 
boy, feeling much gratified for what the reve- 
rend gentleman had done, sent him a check for 
$2,500, which was at once returned. But what 
makes the story the more romantic but not less 
true is, the two gentlemen who have so unex- 
pectedly become acquainted with each other, 
are relatives, and members of branches of the 
same family, but in consequence of differences 
which took place many years ago, they had not 
seen each other since their boyhood, and each 
was ignorant of the other’s residence in the 
island, until this singular introduction. 

—<>— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Tar Dancer or ‘LittLe Sins.—A little 
hole in a ship sinks it ; a small breach in a sea- 
bank carries all away before it; a little stab in 
the heart kills a man; and a little sin, as it is 
often improperly called, without a great deal 
of mercy, tends to his final destruction. What- 
ever sin the heart is most prone to, that the de- 
vil will help forward 


Whoever sincerely endeavors to do all the 
good he can, will probably do much more than 
he imagines, or will ever know till the day of 
judgement, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be made manifest. 


Men are like words ; when not properly plac 
ed, they lose all value. 


Whatever you dislike in another, take care 
to correct in yourself. 


Wherever the sentiment of right comes in, 
it takes precedence of everything else. 


He that hath slight thoughts of sin, never 
had great thoughts of God. 


Every man magnifies the injuries he has re- 
ceived, and lessens those he has inflicted. 


If a cup of cold water shall have its reward, 
none but God knows the blessedness of the 
man who goes about doing good. 


Benevolence to our race, and want of sympa- 
thy for each one of the species, mark the cha- 
racter of many besides novel-readers and novel- 
writers. 

Prayer is the messenger that sends for Christ 
from heaven; and he will come. 

Habit in a child is at first like a spider’s 
web; if neglected, it becomes a thread or a 
twine ; next a cord or a rope; finally a cable; 
and then who can break it ? 

Birds are the poor man’s music, and flowers 
are the poor man’s poetry. 

A ray of light to the understanding is better 
than a volume committed to memory. 


A man has generally the good or ill qualities 
which he attributes to mankind. 
An IrritaBte Man. 
He lies like a hedgehog roll’d up the wrong way 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 
What do we often drop, yet never stoop to 
pick up? A hint, 


* How to find out whether a woman is vain. 
Dont look at her, and she will be displeased. 





Poetry. 


Ata meeting of the Sabbath Schools, jp 
Park Street Church, Boston, June 8th, the fol. 
lowing beautiful hymn was sung by a young 
scholar of Pine Street Sabbath School, in a 
clear, sweet voice, so as to be distinctly heard 
all over the house ; 


WILLIE AND I. 


We love to go to Sabbath school— 
Willie and I; 
And, be the weather foul or fair, 
We purpose to be always there, 
To listen to the opening prayer— 
Willie ‘and I. 


Our teacher we do dearly love— 
Willie and I; 
She comes and takes us by the hand, 
And points us to the better land, 
And tries to make us understand— 
Willie and I. 


Our father—mother too, we love— 
Willie and I; 
While many boys and girls are there, 
Whose parents for them do not care, 
We of the good things richly share— 
Willie and [. 


We ought to love the Savior most— 
Willie and I; 
For if we love and serve him best, 
In his own bosom we shall rest, 
And be in heaven forever blest— 
Willie andl. [Telegraph 


———____ 


SOFTLY FALLS THE RAIN. 
BY MRS. MOODIE. 
Softly, softly falls the rain, 

Trees stretch up their arms of green; 
The very grass is upward springing, 
The little birds in concert singing 

A welcome to the weltr’ing sheen— 
Trilling in notes of joy again, 

A blessing on the summer rain. 
The hot dry earth, all silent lies, 

And opens wide her russet vest, 
The precious draught in rapture drinking, 
As drop by drop the shower is sinking, 

Like jewels on her swarthy breast— 
And looks her blessing to the skies, 
Like faith in holy ecstasies. 


Each little flower lifts up its head, 
A star amid the spangled grass, 
No more beneath the hot wind fainting, 
But fresh again from Nature’s painting, 
To catch the showers that lightly pass 
Breathing from petals searee and dead, 
Incense by love and beauty fed. 


The wrathful winds are laid to sleep, 

The shallow brook no longer grieves; 
But pauses in its downward tlowing 
To sing beneath yon trees, ere going, 

A lifting strain to dewy leaves— 
And Nature, in that hush so deep, 
Smiless while the skies above her weep. 
[Anglo Saxon. 
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THE HOMESTEAD. 


It is not as it used to be 
When you and I were young ; 
When round each elm and maple tree 
The honeysuckles clung ; 
But still I love the cottage where 
I passed my early years, 
Though not a single face is there 
That memory endears, 


It is not as it used to be! 
The moss is on the roof, 

And from their nests beneath the eaves 
The swallows keep aloof. 

The robins—how they used to sing 
When you and I were young ; 

And how did flit the wild bee’s wing 
The open flowers among! 


It is not now as it used to be! 
The voices loved of yore, 
And the forms we were then wont to see 
We see and hear no more. 
No more! Alas, we look in vain, 
For those to whom we clung, 
And loved as we can love but once, 
When you and I were young.—Spencer 
—_—@——— 
LOVE. 
There are gold-bright Suns in’ worlds above, 
And blazing Gems in worlds below ; 
Our world has Love and only Love, 
For living warmth and jewel glow; 
God's Love is sunlight to the good, 
And Woman’s pure as diamond sheen, 
And Friendship’s mystic brotherhood 


In twilight beauty lies between, —_[ Milnes. 
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